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HE season of spring 1s considered the 
‘most delightful of the whole year, 
especially by the young and gay- 
hearted. The snows have now 
elted away; the brooks, and rills, and 
rvulets, are liberated from their icy fet- 
8; the sun shines warm and bright ; 
‘he birds, after a long absence, have re- 
‘umed, and now regale the ear with their 
theerful songs; the grass begins to peep 
‘om the brown sod; and here and there 
‘timid flower ventures to put forth its 
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Spring. 


blossom, amid the dead leaves of a de- 
parted year. In the midst of all this, a 
joy, a delight — something which makes 
it easy to laugh, and shout, and run, and 
leap, and dance, and frolic — seems to fill 
the bosom. O, happy season of spring! 
how much like youth— full of smiles, 
and hopes, and rejoicing ! 

But do you know, my gentle reader, 
that spring does not visit all the world? 
In the chill regions of the north there is 


| neither spring nor autumn. There winter 
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98 SPRING 


reigns for eight months of the year. It 
then suddenly yields its sway, and sum- 
mer comes. After a brief space, this gives 
up the dominion of mountain and valley, 
lake and stream; and the white-mantled 
monarch of snow and frost resumes his 
stern control. Along the northern coast 
of Labrador, the snow does not depart till 
June. In July, the earth is covered with 
bright verdure ; but in September, the 
scene is again wrapped in a winding-sheet 
of winter. 

Nor is there any spring in the tropical 
regions of the earth. In the West Indies, 
Mexico, Guatimala, and the northern bor- 
ders of South America, there is no proper 
winter or autumn; no snows, no falling 
uf the “sere and yellow leaves” of the 
forest. There summer seems to hold 
perpetual sway. There the vegetable 
<ingdom is always putting forth bud and 
blossom ; and there you may find many 
trees on which are the opening flowers, 
side by side with the ripened fruit. To 
these warm and sunny climes many of 
our friends —the bluebirds, the robins, the 
larks, and the sparrows—migrate at the 
approach of winter, and come back again 
with the return of spring. What a privi- 
lege is this of the happy birds, to have 
the power, in the space of a few days, or 
even a few hours, of passing from one 
zone to another! And yet we, without 
wings, by means of railroads, shall soon 
be able to go from New York to the Gulf 
of Mexico almost as rapidly as the feath- 
ered voyagers. 

Yet still, who that has lived in our tem- 
perate zone would be willing to give up 
the change of seasons — from spring to 
summer, to autumn, to winter, and again 
to spring? Who would wish to go to 





Labrador, and dwell with the Esquinang, 
or even to the regions of oranges and 
figs, in the West Indies? A visit to either 
of these places might be very pleasant: 
but if you were to live there, would you 
not, fair reader, sometimes long to see the 
rough, rowdy old Winter of New Eng. 
land? Would you not like to have a 
sleigh-ride over his snows, or a slide or a 
skate upon his ice ? Would you not yearn 
to breathe the fresh air, and feel the 
bounding pulse, of spring? Would you 
not’ like again to behold the forest in its 
many-colored robe of autumn? Would 
you not long once more to pick and eat 
peaches, pears, blackberries, and whortle- 
berries, from the boughs on which they 
grow? Let me tell you that, in my ram 
bles over the world, I have often me 
people who had left their birthplace in 
Yankeydom, and settled in some far laud 
and I have ever found them homesick for 
their native New England. 

But let us say a word more of spring. 
It is now April, and the sun and showers 
begin to have’ their effects upon vegeta- 
tion. The birds are building their nests ; 
the robin begins to throw off its hoyden 
airs, and to put on a look of business; 
the quails steal low and sly in the thick- 
ets, for they are preparing to go to house- 
keeping ; the mated sparrows bring sticks, 
and moss, and soft grass, to the lilach bush 
under the window, though they say noth- 
ing to you about it ! 

If you go to the forest, there, too, the 
wild birds and quadrupeds that love the 
solitude, remote from man and his works, 
are occupied in their several ways —a!! 
busy, happy, rejoicing, according to their 
kind. Even in the remote wilderness, fa’ 
over the hills toward the sunset, there are 
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enden Tue Ostrich. —The following cir- | that I ordered it to be repeated, and, to 
snes : cumstance is narrated, by Adanson, as | try their strength, directed a full-grown 
thick- having taken place at a French factory | negro to mount the smallest, and two 
house- a the southern bank of the Niger :— others the largest. This burden did not 
sticks, Two ostriches, which had been about | seem at all disproportioned to their 
Jh bush ‘wo years in the factory, and, although | strength. At first they went at a tolera- 
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FENELON 


Fenelon. 


ost of our readers have read the beau- 
tiful story of Telemachus, and we are 

now going to say a few words about 

the great and good man who wrote it. 

His name was Frangois de Salignac de 
la Mothe Fenelon. He was of an illus- 
trious family, and born in the year 1651. 
He was educated for the church ; and such 
was his early display of genius, that, at 
the age of fifteen, he preached a sermon 
in the presence of a select assembly at 
Paris. Such were the praises heaped 
upon him for his eloquence, that his un- 
cle, fearing the effect of flattery, sent him 





to the seminary of St. Sulpice, directing 
him for “several years to imitate the 
silence of Christ.” 

When arrived at mature age, Fenelon 
acquired reputation as a pious minister of 
the Catholic church, and was distinguished 
for the grace and gentleness of his man- 
ners and the polished style of his writings. 
He was now made archbishop of Cambray 
by the celebrated Louis XIV.; but soon 
after, events transpired which caused his 
temporary disgrace. In those days there 
was a Madame Guyon, who pretended 
to some extraordinary religous gifts, and 
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FENELON— THE STORMY 


Fenelon believed and defended her mys- 
tical pretensions. For this he was as- 
sailed by the eloquent and famous Bishop 
Bossuet, and as he would not retract, he 
denounced him to the king as a heretic. 
About the same time, Fenelon’s palace — 
for he was rich, and lived m a luxurious 
style—took fire, and all his books and 
writings were destroyed. The persecu- 
tion begun by Bossuet was continued, 
and finally Fenelon was represented to 
the pope of Rome as guilty of circulating 
heretical and dangerous sentiments. It 
was proposed to Fenelon to retract what 
he had said, in which case he would have 
been forgiven; but refusing to do this, 
he was condemned and severely repri- 
manded. Subsequently he seems to have 
admitted his errors, and, with Christian 
meekness, he read his confession, and 


the pope’s sentence, from his own pul- 
nit ! 

His subsequent life, though shadowed 
with a species of disgrace, was marked 
with the most exemplary piety, charity, 


imeekness, and devotion. He seemed to 
‘ive only to do good, and not the hum- 
blest individual was beneath his kindly 
notice. Seldom has there been a life 
which displayed the Christian character 
in higher perfection. Fenelon wrote 
the * Adventures of Telemachus” before 
the difficulty which we have mentioned. 
Owing to the unfaithfulness of a servant, 
itwas published ; and the king, suspecting 
it to have some touches aimed at him, 
was further irritated against the author. 
It was suppressed in France, but was 
published in Holland, where it was rap- 
idly and extensively circulated. 

Fenelon died in 1715, and, besides his 
valuable writings, has left behind a rare 
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example of what Christianity may do in 


perfecting human character. 


i cl 


The Stormy Petrel. 


‘6 wT is, indeed, an interesting sight,” says 
Wilson, “‘ to observe these little birds 
in a gale, coursing over the waves, 
down the declivities and up the as- 

cents of the foaming surf that threatens to 

burst over their heads, sweeping along the 
hollow troughs of the sea as in a sheltered 
valley, and again mounting with the rising 
billow, and just above its surface ; occa- 
sionally dropping their feet, which, stri- 
king the water, throw them up again with 
additional force ; sometimes leaping, with 
both legs parallel, on the surface of the 
roughest waves, for several yards at a 
time. Meanwhile they continue coursing 
from side to side of the ship’s wake, 
making excursions far and wide to the 
right and the left, and now shooting 
astern for several hundred yards, return- 
ing to the ship as if she were all the 
while stationary, though running, per- 
haps, at the rate of ten knots an hour. 

But the most singular peculiarity of this 

bird is its faculty of standing, and even 

running, on the surface of the water, 
which it performs with apparent facility. 

When any greasy matter is thrown over- 

board, these birds instantly collect around 

it, facing to windward, with their long 
wings expanded, and their webbed feet 
patting the water. The lightness of their 
frames, and the action of the wind on their 
bodies, enable them, with ease, to assume 
this position. These birds are known by the 
names of witches, stormy petrels, the dev- 
il’s birds, and Mother Carey’s chickens.” 
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Elizabeth, Queen of Engfand. 


N a former number of the Museum, we 


| exhibit the one, and tended to influence 


have given a brief outline of the char- | the other. 


acter of Elizabeth. We propose now 
to give a few details not then no- 
liced. 

Her reign was doubtless glorious for 
England, and was long referred to by her 
subjects as “the happy days of Good 
Queen Bess;”’ but for this she merits no 
thanks ; their interests entered no further 
into her thoughts than as they subserved 
her own. 


governed by two ruling passions— egre- 


a few of the leading incidents which will 





At all times, and under all | 
circumstances, we shall find her conduct | 


The beautiful and accomplished, but 
unprincipled Anne Boleyn, having sup- 
planted her mistress, and become the wife 
of Henry VIII, in 1533, gave birth to 
Elizabeth, to adorn whom, Mary, her 
half-sister, already of an age to feel the 
injury, was stripped of the title of princess 
of Wales. In little more than two years 
after, Anne herself fell a victim to the ca- 
price of the tyrant, having first dishonored 
her daughter by declaring, in the hope 


| thereby of saving her life, that there had 
gious vanity and intense selfishness. Our | 


purpose here is to present only a general | 


view of her character and conduct, with | quence, her marriage with the king was 


been a contract of marriage between her- 
self and Lord Percy, and that, in conse- 


void —an injury which Elizabeth seems 
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never to have forgiven, as was evinced 
by her leaving her remains without a 
monument, and her conduct without an 
apology. ‘The precarious and equivocal 
condition to which the little Elizabeth was 
reduced will be best illustrated by some 
extracts of a letter from her governess to 
the prime minister. It is amusing to re- 
mark the minute details upon which he 
was expected to bestow attention. 

“ My lady Elizabeth is put from that 
degree she was afore ; and what degree 
she is at now I know not but by hearsay. 
Therefore | know not how to order my- 
self. Beseeching you to be good lord to 
my lady and hers, and that she may 
have some raiment; for she hath neither 
gown, nor kirtle, nor petticoat, nor no 
manner of linen, nor foresmocks, nor ker- 
chiefs, nor sleeves, nor rails, nor body- 
stitchets, nor mufflers, nor leggins. All 
these | have driven off as long as I can ; 
that, by my troth, | cannot drive it no 
longer.” Some apology seems to have 
been required for her disposition, even at 
this age; for the lady adds: ** My lady 
hath great pain with her great teeth, 
which causeth me to suffer her grace to 
have her will more than I would. I trust 
to God, and her teeth were well graft, to 
have her grace after another fashion than 
she is yet; so as I trust the king’s grace 
shall have great comfort in her grace.” 

In accordance with the custom of the 
time, she was early instructed in the lan- 
guages, including those called learned. 
Having lost her first tutor, who died of 
the plague, the celebrated Roger Ascham, 
at her solicitation, left Cambridge, and 
became her instructor. Of her pro- 
ficiency, at the age of sixteen, Ascham 
thus speaks, in a letter to a friend: “1 





am now reading with the princess the 
orations of Eschines and Demosthenes, in 
Greek. She understands, at first sight, 
not only the force and propriety of the 
language, and the meaning of the orator, 
but the whole scheme of the laws, cus- 
toms, and manners, of the Athenians.” 
Again he writes: “ The constitution of 
her mind is exempt from female weak- 
ness, and she is endued with a masculine 
power of application. No apprehension 
can be quicker than hers; no memory 
more retentive.” French and Italian she 
speaks like English; Latin with fluency, 
propriety, and judgment. She also spoke 
Greek with me frequently, and moderately 
well. Nothing can be more elegant than 
her hand-writing, whether in the Greek 
or Latin character.” As such attain- 
ments were not uncommon, we can well 
believe what the honest schoolmaster tells 
us—though it is apparent, from what 
follows, that his judgment was not a little 
warped by the condition of his pupil : 
“She approved a style chaste in its pro- 
priety and beautiful in perspicuity.” Now, _ 
of the justice of this encomium we can 
ourselves judge. We have remains both 
of her poetry and of her prose. The latter 
is involved, obseure, stiff, and very unlike 
that of the beautiful Mary Stuart, who 
wrote English well, and whose French 
style might be taken as a model of the 
language in those times. Of the former 
we will furnish a specimen. It is the 
commencement of her best poem :— 


‘¢ That doubt of future foes exiles my future 
joy, 

And wit me warns to shun such snares as 
threaten mine annoy ; 

For falsehood now doth flow, and subjects 
faith doth ebb, 
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Which would not be if reason ruled, or wis- 
dom weaved the web ; 

But clouds of toys untried do cloak aspiring 
minds, 

Which turn to rain, of late repent, by course 
of changed winds. 

The top of hope supposed the root of mirth 
will be, 

And fruitless all their graffed guiles, as 
shortly ye shall see.” 


After the death of her father, and dur- 
ing the reign of her brother, Edward VI., 
Elizabeth enjoyed a brief period of sun- 
shine. Her talents, her vivacity, her pro- 
ficiency in those studies to which he was 
himself addicted, and especially the at- 
tachment she manifested to the reformed 
religion, endeared her exceedingly to the 
young king, who was wont to call her — 
perhaps with reference to the sobriety of 
dress and manners which she then af:- 
fected——his sweet sister Temperance. 
Mary, too, after her accession, treated 
her, at first, with some form of regard. 
But no sooner was her power firmly es- 
tablished, than all these fair appearances 
vanished, Upon one pretext or another, 
she was harassed and imprisoned. At 
one period, “her hopes of life were so 
faint,” as she afterwards said, “ that she 
made it a request to her sister, in case 
she were beheaded, it might be done after 
the French fashion, (that is, sitting erect,) 
and that an executioner might be brought 
from France for the purpose.” The 
bigoted Philip interposed in her behalf, 
whether from compassion or policy is 
uncertain. Through his influence she 
was liberated from confinement, and 
treated with more respect. In gratitude, 
she caused his portrait to be placed by 
her bedside, where it ever remained ; and 
no subsequent conduct of his could ever 





efface the remembrance of this early 
kindness. Elizabeth, on her part, did 
not scruple at any compliances which 
might secure her own safety. She early 
practised that duplicity, of which her 
godson, Harrington, who appears to have 
justly appreciated her character, thus 
speaks: he is writing after her death: 
“Few knew how to aim their shaft 
against her cunning. I have seen her 
smile, forsooth, with great semblance of 
good liking to all around, and cause every 
man to open his inward thought to her, 
when, on a sudden, she would ponder in 
private on what had passed, write down 
all their opinions, draw them out as oc- 
casion required, and sometimes disprove 
to their faces what had been delivered a 
month before. Hence, she knew every 
one’s part; and by thus fishing, she 
caught many poor fish, who little knew 
what snare was laid for them.” 

To return: she now attempted to in- 
gratiate herself with Mary by a pretend- 
ed conformity to the Catholic faith, and 
she requested her majesty to send her 
some Catholic tracts for confirmation of 
her faith, and counteraction of the doc- 
trines which she had imbibed from the 
works of the reformers. Her sister, who 
distrusted this conversion and ‘seeming 
friendliness, kept her under constant sur- 
veillance. From this the death of Mary, 
in 1558, relieved her, and crowned with 
joy the aspiring hopes which had never 
been absent from her. 

The accession of Elizabeth was hailed 
with joy by all. The nobles were re- 
lieved from the fear of being called upon 
to restore their respective shares of the 
plunder of the monasteries; and their 
consciences, which had so happily coin- 
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cided with every religious vicissitude of 
the last three reigns, could easily accom- 
modate itself to any new change. It was 
in the middle classes that the reformed 
faith had made the greatest and most 
steadfast progress. The sufferings of the 
blessed martyrs, in whose glory each dis- 
ciple claimed to himself an interest, and 
the hardships which all its adherents had 
endured during the reign of the bigoted 
and misguided, but conscientious Mary, 
had made it yet more important and 
precious in their eyes. ‘The known con- 
formity of Elizabeth to Romish rites ap- 
parently gave ground for doubts and sus- 
picions, but none believed that she was 
at heart a Catholic. Under this impres- 
sion, she was hailed as a protectress sent 
by Heaven itself. Submission and pre- 
tended loyalty were the policy of the Cath- 
olics; thus not a whisper breathed abroad 
but of joy and gratulation. 

Elizabeth took good care not to lose 
the vantage ground upon which she stood. 
Upon the influential nobles honors were 
showered. ‘The favor of the vulgar was 
secured at an equally cheap rate; she 
knew their love of spectacles, their in- 
herent loyalty ; and she cherished the one 
and gratified the other, by frequently dis- 
playing herself in all the pomp of roy- 
alty, * with the crown upon her head, the 
golden orb in her left hand, and the scep- 
tre in her right,” herself all smiles and 
affability. As to the course she should 
pursue, in matters of religion, she, appa- 
rently, had not decided. An anecdote in 
point is related by Lord Bacon: “ Queen 
Elizabeth, on the morrow of her corona- 
tion, (it being the custom to release pris- 
oners at the inauguration of a prince,) 
went to the chapel, and, in the great 
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chamber, one of her courtiers presented 
her with a petition, and, before a great 
number, besought her with a loud voice 
that now, this good time, there might be 
four or five more principal prisoners re- 
leased ; these were the four evangelists 
and the apostle Paul, who had long been 
shut up, in an unknown tongue, as it 
were in prison, so as they could not 
converse With the common people. The 
queen answered, very gravely, that it 
was best first to inquire of themselves 
whether they would be 
not.” 

She sent the usual dutiful notification 
of her accession to the court of Rome, 
and had the reigning pontiff returned a 
benignant answer, there is no knowing 
what might have been the consequences ; 
but Paul IV., an arrogant, fiery-spirited 
old man, assumed, on this occasion, a 
tone which he thought became the infal- 
lible representative of St. Peter. He 
thundered forth his displeasure at her 
presumption in daring to assume the 
crown of England without his permis- 
sion, and commanded her to submit her- 
self, on pain of excommunication. Eliz- 
abeth, never inclined to submit, was 
alarmed and disgusted. She immediately 
assumed the title of Head of the Church. 
Thenceforward she allowed no interfe- 
rence in religious affairs, nor would she 
listen to any advice, even from the learned 
and virtuous ecclesiastics of her own es- 
tablishment. Her defiance of the pope 
increased her popularity. She was re- 
garded as the heroine of the English 
church, and her accession was long cele- 
brated as “the birthday of the gospel.” 
But no thought of the gospel entered into 
her mind in regulating the faith of her 
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subjects. Her love of power was grati- 
fied. She was arbitrary and self-willed 
in this matter, as 1n all others. She would 
allow of no deviation from her will, de- 
claring that “she was resolved that no 
man should be suffered to decline either 
on the left or the right hand from the 
drawn line limited by her authority.” 


Accordingly, she persecuted alike the 





Roman Catholics, and the stricter Protes 
tants, now first called Puritans, with the 
most relentless rigor. In the course of 
fourteen years only, sixty-one clergymen, 
forty-seven laymen, and two genile. 
women, suffered death on account of 
religion; and many thousands endured 
imprisonment, exile, fines, and other 
miseries. 





. The Jaca Tree. 


ost persons have heard of the bread- 
fruit tree of the Pacific Islands. It 
is not only useful, but beautiful, 
growing to the height of forty feet, 
and is then from a foot to fifteen inches 
in diameter through the trunk. The 
leaves are divided into seven or nine 
lobes, and are eighteen inches to two feet 
long. When full grown, the fruit is nine 
inches long, heart-shaped, of a greenish 





color, and marked with warts. The tree 
continues to yield fruit for eight months 
in the year. Such is its abundance, that 
two or three trees will supply a man with 
his entire food. When the nut is roasted, 
so that the rind is charred, the interior 
pulp has a consistency like new wheat 
bread, and has a taste between bread and 
roasted chestnuts. It is very nourishing, 
and is cooked in various ways. I is 
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made into a sour paste, to be kept during 


the period when the trees do not produce 
fruit. ‘The wood of this tree is used for 
houses and boats ; the dried flowers serve 
for tinder; the juice answers for bird- 
lime and glue; the leaves for packing 
and for towels; and of the inner bark 
the South Sea cloth is manufactured. 

The jaca tree, of which we give a pic- 
ture in the preceding page, is of the same 
genus as the bread-fruit tree, and _pro- 
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so good for eating. 
the mainland of Asia. It grows larger 
than the bread-fruit tree, and, instead 
of spreading branches, it has ¢ 
and prim appearance. 
weighs more than thirty pounds, and, 





duces a similar kind of fruit, though not 


It is a native of 


narrow 
The fruit often 


what is very curious, this grows upon 
the twigs, when young; when in middle 
age, upon the trunk; and when very old, 
on the roots ! 


China. 


(Continued from page 77.] 


HE Chinese formal entertainments con- 

‘I’ sist of what we call ** dressed dishes,” 
the meat being minced into small 
pieces, and placed in numerous cups, 
which are piled, in a symmetrical form, 


on a little table before each guest, and at 
the same time so adjusted that any one 
can help himself without moving from 
his seat. Hence the trouble of asking, 
carving, and handing the pieces round 
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the company, is completely prevented. 
The food is divided into convenient mor- 
sels, the nuts are cracked, the fruit is 
peeled and cut into slices, —so that the 
eater enjoys his repast without the slight- 
est exertion. All the other Asiatics, like 
our European ancestors, convey the food 
to the mouth with the fingers only. The 
Chinese have gone a step further, using 
chop-sticks, two slender ivory rods, which, 
from the dexterity with which they are 
handled, answer the purpose of spoons. 
The giving of dinners is one of the fa- 
vorite forms in which they display their 
hospitality and magnificence. Whenever a 
person of rank arrives in a city, the gov- 
ernor considers it incumbent upon him to 
invite the stranger to a splendid repast. 
A similar mark of attention is bestowed, 
by the friends of a mandarin, on his ap- 
pointment to any high situation; and this 
entertainment is conducted in the same 
ceremonious manner as all other parts of 
their intercourse. It is preceded by three 
written invitations — one on the previous 
day, the second in the morning, and the 
third immediately before the company 
meet. ‘The master of the house leads 
the principal guest to his table, whey he 
is seated, after many compliments and 
apologies. When this ceremonial is ad- 
justed, the entertainer, by signal, calls 
upon his friends to begin, and each lifts 
his chop-sticks, carries the food to his 
mouth, and lays them down, all exactly 
at the same moment, an officer beating 
time, to insure uniformity. The same 
order is observed in each successive mor- 
sel and each draught, the latter being 
frequently repeated. Thus the festival is 
prolonged three or four hours — during 
which time, however, those who wish to 

















eat moderately may only raise the food 
and drink to their lips, without tasting, 
On all high occasions a play is acted at 
dinner, usually in the middle of the cir. 
cle. The particular degree of respect js 
shown by the quantity of eatables placed 
before each guest, and whatever remains 
is carried home, or despatched after him. 
Besides tea, which is the national drink, 
and is served up every where, the Chinese 
have two sorts of strong liquors, brewed 
and distilled from rice. They are also 
much given to smoking opium. 
Marriage is one of the few occasions 
when the Chinese, departing from their 
usual quiet habit, exert every effort to 
make a dazzling display. Presents are 
poured in by the neighbors. ‘To the 
bridegroom’s father are sent tablets, geese, 
liquors, and other materials of good cheer. 
The bride receives pins, bracelets, rouge, 
and cosmetics. When the important 
hour arrives, the lady enters a splendid 
sedan chair, or rather pavilion; while 
numerous attendants, some bearing her 
clothes and ornaments, others displaying 
flags and costly lanterns, while a third 
party are performing on musical instru- 
ments, fill the street and attract a crowd 
of spectators. On their arrival at the 
house, the bridegroom, who waits at the 
door richly attired, opens the vehicle, and 
beholds, for the first time, the woman 
who is to be his companion for life, as 
the match is made without either party 
seeing the other. Not a few, it is said, 
deceived by flattering reports of the beauty 
of the female, are struck with dismay at 
the sight of her, and the moment which 
is anticipated with so much joy is one of 
deep distress. Some even shut the door, 
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back, willing to forfeit all the expenses | 
of the courtship. In ordinary cases, the 
lady, having been borne by two of her 
maids over a dish of fire placed at the 
door, she and the bridegroom proceed to 
an inner apartment, where they make 
four bows, and pledge one another in 
three cups. This is considered as the 
essential part of the marriage ceremony, 
and the couple are now irrevocably 
united. The whole is crowned with a 
feast. 

When a man furnishes his house, the 
funeral urn, or coffin, is the first and most 
expensive article. It is made of camphor 
and other odoriferous wood, and, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the owner, is 
richly carved, gilded, and sometimes 
adorned with figures. @As soon as he 
has breathed his last, one of the relations 
mounts to the top of the house, and three 
mes calls upon the soul of the deceased 
tocome back and reénter his body. ‘Three 
days are allowed to answer the invitation. 
Preparations are then made for the fu- 
neral. The deceased is dressed in his 
richest clothes; gold, gems, pearls, — or 
at least rice, tea, and incense,—are put 
into his mouth; the head is made to rest 
upon a pillow of cotton, and all the crev- 
ces of the coffin are stuffed with that 
substance. Then, amid loud lamenta- 
tons, the body is laid within the coffin, 
which is placed in the middle of the prin- 
cipal room, and covered with rich cloth ; 
and before it is a table, set with flowers, 
perfumes, and lighted wax candles. There 
is also placed either a picture of the de- 
ceased, or a tablet containing his name, 
before which not only the friends, but all 
who come on a visit of condolence, per- 





lorm ko-tou, or fall prostrate and strike 
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their foreheads aguinst the ground. Some 
keep their dead relations in their houses 
or gardens for weeks. 

There is not, and perhaps never was, 
on the face of the earth, a government 
more purely and entirely despotic than 
the Chinese. No power, honor, or dis- 
tinction exists, except that which centres 
in and emanates from the sovereign. In 
every other country, even of Asia, there 
are some hereditary offices, some de- 
scendants of ancient princes, or some 
classes elevated, as it were, to a higher 
seat of social existence than the rest,— 
by all which means strong and permanent 
lines of demarkation are drawn between 
the different portions of the community. 
In China, no distinctions are owned be- 
tween man and man, except those con- 
ferred by office; and to these the highest 
and the lowest are permitted equally to 
aspire. This supreme power of the mon- 
arch is claimed for him as the represent- 
ative of the Deity on earth, and the sole 
representative ; for the Chinese, proud of 
the extent and populousness of their own 
empire, and very ignorant of all be- 
yond it, are easily persuaded that the 
world does not contain a nation which is 
not subject or tributary to the “son of 
heaven,” which is one of the titles of the 
emperor. When any mission or embassy 
arrives from a foreign country, the people 
are told that it is for the sole purpose of 
conveying tribute and homage to the 
celestial emperor. ‘The relation of a 
parent to his children is another image 
under which the supreme power of the 
Chinese monarch is represented. Cor- 
responding with this, the parental au- 
thority is usually held forth as entirely 
paramount. A parent may sell his chil- 
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dren for slaves; and if he kill them, he 
incurs only a moderate penalty ; but if a 
child address even abusive language to 
his father or grandfather, he is liable to 
be put to death. 

Although, however, the despotism of 
China is thus entirely raised above any 
direct and positive check, it is yet, prac- 
tically, the most mild and protecting of 
any that exists. The monarch is held 
within a circle of laws, institutions, and 
ideas, by transgressing which he would 
lose the very basis on which his authority 
rests. The doctrine that he is the son 
and vicegerent of Deity implies that he 
will use this high power in securing pros- 
perity to a nation over which he holds a 
higher than earthly sway ; and this is so 
fully recognized that, even when his peo- 
ple are suffering under such evils as 
famine, earthquake, or inundation, he 
takes the blame, humbles himself, fasts, 
and strips himself of his costly attire, as 
# penitent, under whose sins his people 
are groaning. The paternal character 
equally implies an anxious concern for 
the welfare of his people, who, amid the 
veneration with which they regard their 
sovereign, are not forgetful of the accom- 
panying obligations. All prudent em- 
perors, therefore, are at the pains to 
inculcate the idea that they govern con- 
sistently with their lofty pretensions. 
Above all, usage, from time immemorial, 
has established a certain regular system 
of administration peculiar to China, and 
which the most barbarous conquerors, 
after the first license of victory was over, 
have found it wise to sanction and sup- 
port. In this system, the fundamental 
and highly laudable maxim has been, to 


make knowledge and talent the sole | 





ground of official rank and public em. 
ployment. The examinations for this 
purpose are conducted with the greates| 
apparent impartiality. Strict precautions 
are adopted for this purpose. The whole 
administration of the government is yest. 
ed in the mandarins, who are divided 
into nine degrees, rising from the lowest, 
who are collectors of the revenues, to 
the highest, who are viceroys and gov. 
ernors of provinces. As usual with the 
officers of an absolute government, each 
mandarin exercises, within his sphere, an 
authority as uncontrolled as that of the 
head of the state. 


a ne 


Enciiso AND I[Rish Brecars. — Mr. 
Hall gives us tle following sketch :— 
“The English pauper is at once bowed 
down with misery, and murmurs and com- 
plains under its endurance from first to last. 
The Irish beggar wrestles with distress. 
He can exist upon so little food as to seem 
almost able to live without it; but he can- 
not live without his jest; there are mo- 
ments when the heart beats lightly even 
in his starving bosom. The poverty of 
the English, except at stated times, is sul- 
len ; the poverty of the Irish is garrulous. 
The Englishman takes relief as a right; 
the Irishman accepts it as a boon. You 
may aid half a dozen English paupers 
without receiving thanks ; you cannot re- 
lieve an Irish beggar without being paid 
in blessings.” 


el 


Tur buzzing of insects does not proceed 
from the wings, but from organs in the 
thorax. 

Forgive another sooner than thyself. 
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The Heath-Hen. 


HERE are several birds in this country 
of the grouse kind, and one of the 
most curious of these is the heath- 
hen, or pinnated grouse. A few of 

hem are still found in the south-eastern 
parts of Massachusetts, and they are 
occasionally brought to Boston market. 
They are also found in small numbers 
on Long Island, and in New Jersey and 
In some of the Western 
States they are very abundant. 

The male heath-hen is very remarka- 
ble for having two yellow bags, one on 
each side of the neck, which it can fill 
with air at pleasure, making them ap- 
pear like oranges. ‘This inflation takes 
place when the creature is strutting. At 


Pennsylvania. 





the same time he is doing this, he makes 
a singular noise, consisting of three notes, 
rapidly repeated, and followed by a sin- 
gular humming sound. 

The title of this bird gave rise to a very 
curious blunder in the legislature of New 
York. A bill was introduced, which was 
‘An Act for the Preservation of Heath- 
Hen and other Game.”’ The honest chair- 
man of the assembly —no sportsman, 
we suppose — read the title “ An Act for 
the Preservation of Heathen and other 
Game!” which seemed to astonish the 
northern members, who could not see 
the propriety of preserving Indians, or 
any other heathen. 


—@—. 


Prain Deatine. — Mrs. B. desired Dr. 
lohnson to give his opinion of a work 
she had just written, adding that “ if it 
would not do, she begged him to tell her ; 
for she had other irons in the fire, and in 
case of its not being likely to succeed, 
she could bring out something else.” 
“Then,” said the doctor, after turning 








over a few leaves, “I advise you, mad- 
am, to put it where your other irons are!” 


Se 


DesERVE success, and you shall com- 
mand it. 

The sweetest wine makes the shavpest 
vinegar. 
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Good Little Fred. 


ERE’ Is a picture of a little fellow that | 
we know, who never wants to go to 
bed, even when his mother tells him 
to. He will often bandy words with 

her, and even set up for independence. 
Now, we are not going to tell the name 
of this boy, for he will, no doubt, soon 
learn to be more dutiful. We choose 
rather to give some lines, which we 
find in a pretty book, and which tell us 
a very different story from that in the 
picture : — 





* When little Fred 
Was called to bed, 
He always acted right; 
He kissed mamma, 
And then papa, 
And wished them both good-night. 
He made no noise, 
Like naughty boys, 
But quietly up stairs 
Directly went, 
When he was sent, 
And always said his prayers.” 


i cd 


A Goop Sayinc. — The celebrated 
saying of the Emperor Titus, “ | have lost 
a day !” when he had suffered one to pass 
without some act of charity, has been 
often quoted as a proof of his exalted 
character. Dr. Granville, in his work on 
the Russian empire, relates the following 
expression of the empress mother, which 
is not less remarkable than that of Titus, 





and appears, indeed, to have arisen from 
the moving principle of her actions: 
“Our sojourn on earth is so short, that 
we ought to regret the time which is lost 
without the performance of some good.” 


— 


Wuen men take sinful means to avoid 
a calamity, that way very often brings it. 
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THE PEACHES— VARIETIES 


The Peaches. 


A GERMAN FABLE. 


FARMER brought five peaches from 
the city, the finest that were to be 
found. But this was the first time 
18 that his children had seen any fruit 
of the kind. Therefore they admired 
wd rejoiced greatly over the beautiful 
yeaches With red cheeks and tender ker- 
nels) ‘The farmer divided four among 
his sons, and gave the fifth to their 
mother. 

In the evening, as the children were 
bout to retire to sleep, the father in- 
wired, “ Well, how did the peaches 


I 


taste 2 
le: 


“ Excellent, dear father,” said the eld- 
et. “It is a beautiful fruit, so juicy and 
» pleasant. I have carefully preserved 
the stone, and will cultivate a tree for 
myself.” 

“Bravo!’’ said the father. “ This is 
valled husbandry, to provide for the fu- 
ture, and is becoming to a farmer!” 

“| ate mine,” exclaimed the youngest, 
“and threw away the stone, and mother 
sve me half of hers. O, that tasted so 
sweet, and melted in my mouth!” 

“You,” said the father, “ have not 
ced very prudently, but in a natural 
nd childlike manner. There is still 
room enough in your life to practise wis- 
jom. 

Then the second commenced: “I 
picked up the stone which my little 
brother threw away, and cracked it open. 
contained a kernel that tasted as sweet 
‘sa nut. But I sold my peach, and re- 
ceived for it money enough to purchase 
welve, when I go to the city.” 

The father patted him on the head, 
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saying, “That was indeed prudent, but 
it was by no means a natural act for a 
child. May Heaven preserve you from 
being a miser ! 

“And you, Edmund?” inquired the 
father. 

Freely and ingenuously Edmund an- 
swered, “I carried my peach to George, 
the son of our neighbor, who is sick with 
a fever. He refused to take it. Then I 
laid it on the bed, and went away.” 

** Now,” said the father, “who has 
made the best use of his peach?” 

All exclaimed, “ Brother Edmund !”” 

But Edmund was silent; and the 
mother embraced him, with a tear in 
her eye. 


——— 


Sir Ricnarp Jeer.— This physician 
was very rough and harsh in his manner. 
Nothing made him more angry than for 
a person to ask him what he might eat. 
*T shall be obliged to you, Sir Richard,” 
said a patient to him one day, “if you 
will tell me what I may eat, and what 
not.” ‘* My directions as to that point,” 
said Sir Richard, “ will be few and sim- 
ple. You must not eat the poker, shovel, 
or tongs, for they are hard of digestion ; 
nor the bellows, because they are windy ; 
but any thing else you please.” 


ee 


THE great ant-eater catches ants by 
stretching out his tongue and lying still ; 
and on the ants running on it, he draws in 
his tongue. Sometimes he breaks into ant- 
hills, and penetrates them with his tongue, 
which being covered with a slimy sub- 
stance, the ants adhere to it, and he swal- 
lows them. 
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Owen Farrell. 


E introduce to you here, ladies and 
gentlemen, Mr. Owen Farrell, born 
in Cavan, lreland, about one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago; and so 

remarkable was he, that his fame has 
lived to the present day. Though a 
dwarf in stature, he was a giant in 
strength ; and if he was hideous to look 
at, his very ugliness gave him an easy 
living. ' | 

At the age of manhood, Mr. Owen Far- 
rell was but three feet nine inches high ; 
but his bodily powers were so remarka- 
ble, that he travelled through the country 
as a prodigy, and finally reached Lon- 
don. Here he flourished for a time ; but 
he was finally obliged to take to the 
streets as a beggar, where his hideous 
appearance attracted attention and se- 
cured success. Such was his fame in 





this capacity, that his likeness was takey 
and engraved by eminent artists, an) 
herewith we present a copy of it, gratis, 
to the subscribers of Merry’s Museum, 


—=p>——_— 


The Chinese Tailor, 


MONG the many whimsical anecdotes 
told of the peculiar habits of the Chi. 
nese, perhaps few will be considered 
more characteristic of their love of 

imitation than the following: Towards 
the close of the last century, an officer of 
the Pitt, an East Indiaman, when that 
ship lay off Canton, sent ashore to a na- 
tive an order for a dozen pair of trousers, 
to be made of the nankin for which China 
has been so long famed. The Chinese 
artisan required a pattern—he could not 
make any thing without a pattern; so a 
pair of trousers was sent at his request, 
which pair had been mended by a patch 
at the knee. In due time the twelve pairs 
were sent on board, of a fabric of great 
beauty of quality, but every pair bearing, 
like an heraldic badge, the obnoxious 
patch on one knee, exactly copied, stitch 
for stitch, in a style that reflected the 
highest credit on the mechanical skill of 
the workman, and for the difficult execu- 
tion of which an extra charge was made 
upon the purse of the exasperated ownet 
who, however, had no alternative but to 
pay the bill. 


a 


Tue wild brier is the parent of the 
rose ; the sloe, of plums, apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines ; the crab, of apples of al! 
kinds ; and wheat, the improvement of 
grass. 
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A PLEASING PASSAGE IN A 


| Pleasing Passage in a Soldier's 
Life. 


vrinc the disastrous retreat of Gen. 
Moore’s army from Spain, an officer 
of one of the British regiments, over- 
come with fatigue and hunger, was 
left behind. He espied a tuft of trees in 
a field adjoining the road, towards which 
he crawled, with the view of resting his 
weary limbs, secure from the sabres of 
ihe pursuing enemy. On his coming near 
to the trees, he perceived a woman, seem- 
agly a soldier’s wife, stretched upon the 
ground, and a little infant lying near her. 
He approached to administer such assist- 
ace as Was in his power. He was too 
ate. The hand of death was upon her, 
ind she was just able to utter these 
words, “God bless you! It is all over!” 
when she expired. ‘The officer sat down 
beside her. He felt her hand; it was 
clay cold. He had nothing to succor her 
with. A brook was near: he filled his 
hat with water, and besprinkled her face 
and hands. All was in vain; he was 
convinced she was utterly gone. 

Having rested himself so as to be able 
again to go on, he tied the little infant 
in the poor woman’s handkerchief, and, 
having fastened it to his back, he pur- 
sued his march. In this condition, pro- 
curing What sustenance he could for him- 
self and the little orphan, he at last, after 
a long and wretched journey, reached the 
port of Vigo, which happened, at that 
ime, to be unoccupied by the French. 
There he got on board a transport, and 
at last reached England with his little 
charge. His regiment had arrived before 
iim, and he now joined it, still accompa- 
nied by the infant. He kept it with him, 
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and declared that the little orphan, whom 
Heaven threw upon his protection, should 
share his fortune through life. 


——— 


Honesty, 


ors placed in circumstances of temp- 

tation cannot be too deeply impressed 

with the conviction that “ honesty is 

the best policy” —that is to say, 
that, in the long run, they will make 
more by being honest than by taking 
what is not their own. The following is 
a case in point: A nobleman, travelling 
in Scotland, a number of years ago, was 
asked for alms by a little beggar boy. 
He said he had no change ; upon which 
the boy offered to procure it. His lord- 
ship, in order to get rid of his importu- 
nity, gave him a piece of silver, which 
the boy conceiving was to be changed, he 
ran off for the purpose. On his return, 
not finding his benefactor, whom he ex- 
pected to wait for him, he watched for 
several days in the place where he had 
received the money. At length the no- 
bleman happened to pass that way. ‘l'he 
boy accosted him, put the change he 
had procured into his hand, and counted 
it with great exactness. His lordship was 
so pleased with the boy’s honesty, that 
he placed him at school, with the assur- 
ance of providing for him. 


a 


ONIONS possess more nourishment than 
almost any other vegetable. A High- 
lander, with a few raw onions in his 
pocket, and a bit of bread, can work or 
travel, to an almost incredible extent, for 
two or three days together. 











































































































































































































\i 
The King of Prussia. 


ERE, girls and boys, is a picture of a 
king; a real king; a live king! His 
name is Frederick William IV., and 
he reigns over the kingdom of Prus- 

sia, having ascended the throne of that 
country in the year 1840. He is a 
plump, good-humored looking gentleman, 
and it is said that he is rather better and 
more respectable than most people of his 
rank and degree, About three years 
ago, he went all the way to England, to 
be present at the christening of one of 
Queen Victoria’s children, the prince of 
Wales, and for whom he stood sponsor. 
Well, good-by to your majesty! We 
have nothing more to say about you at 
present, further than to observe that, if 
you come this way, we should like to 
have you call and tell us how your 
schools get along, which are said to be 
the best in the world. We should like 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA—THE BARN SWALLO\, 





to know whether your subjects are taughy 
“* not to put their trust in princes,” and tha: 
“all men are born with equal rights!” 


———— 


The Barn Swallow. 


‘6 mn the. 16th of May,” says Wilson, 
“ being on a shooting expedition on 
the top of Pocano Mountain, Penp. 
sylvania, when the ice, on that and 

on several successive mornings, Was more 

than a quarter of an inch thick, | ob. 
served, with surprise, a pair of these 
swallows, which had taken up their 
abode on a miserable cabin there. | 
was about sunrise ; the ground was white 
with hoar-frost; and the male was twit. 
tering on the roof, by the side of his mate, 
with great sprightliness. 

* The man of the house told me that 

a single pair came regularly every sea- 

son, and built their nest on a projecting 

beam under the eaves, about six or seven 
feet from the ground. In a large barn 
belonging to a tavern, at the bottom of the 
mountain, I counted upwards of twenty 
nests, all seemingly occupied. In _ the 
woods they are never met with ; but as 
you approach a farm, they soon catch the 
eye, cutting their gambols in the air. 

Scarcely a barn to which these birds can 

find access is without them; and as pub- 

lie feeling is universally in their favor, 
they are seldom or never disturbed.” 


——— 


Every man loves his country ; but it 
is not the earth, the mere clod, that forms 
the bond. It is the associations of his 
youth, his manhood, or even his ancestry, 
which bind him with such intensity. 
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The Bridal Gift. 


HERE Were merriment and rejoicing in 
' the little village of Ifley, for one of 
its prettiest maidens was that day to 
be led to the altar by one of its wor- 
thiest youths. It was the season of tem- 
porary repose and of anxious hope, be- 
tween the hay and the corn harvest, 
which is perhaps the most interesting of 
the whole year. ‘Two or three clusters 
of villagers were to be seen in the 
churchyard, looking with happy haste 
fur the arrival of the bride and bride- 
Their smiling faces were in 
harmony With the universal brightness of 
the landscape which lay around. The 
‘Thames, which is here but a little stream- 
let, was sparkling in the beaming sun- 
shine, or reflecting the few passing clouds 
of a summer morning. The cattle were 
crazing in the green fields, which were 
now free for their unconfined enjoyment. 
The light breeze was passing over the 
ripening corn, swaying it with the most 
graceful and wave-like motion. 

The old Saxon church stood, amidst the 
graves of twenty generations, a splendid 
monument of ancient piety. As the aged 
people sat in its spacious porch, they 
looked back to the time when their hopes 
of happiness had been as ardent as those 
of the young pair who were now ap- 
proaching to begin the same course of 
domestie comfort which they had sought 
in the morning of their expectations ; and 
some wept for their departed companions. 
As the youthful folks tripped over the 
green mounds, whose lessons were at 
that moment forgotten, they thought only 
of life as of one long summer day, 
and they looked at the happiness they 
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were about to witness as something which 
might be privileged from the clouds and 
storms of maturer years. But the ap- 
proach of the minister disturbed their 
reveries, 

Alice Holt and James Webb had plight- 
ed their vows, and the bells of the old 
tower were pouring forth that music 
which is always sweet, and the smiling 
gossips had strewed flowers in their way, 
and the kind-hearted pastor had given 
them an affectionate greeting, when a 
reverend stranger stood in their home- 
ward path and implored a blessing for 
them. The young people returned his 
salutation with natural politeness, and in- 
vited him to partake of their humble en- 
tertainment. ‘There was something in 
the stranger’s appearance that, on any 
ordinary occasion, would have command- 
ed respect. His dress was very plain, 
but extremely neat; his garb was of an 
antiquated fashion, but it seemed as if 
no modern taste would accord withthe 
wearer. His long gray hair curled upon 
his shoulders, and his staff seemed more 
like the companion of a vigorous man 
than the support of an infirm one. The 
stranger accepted the offer which was 
made him, and took his seat at the wed 
ding festival without causing or experi- 
encing embarrassment. 

After the cup, had gone merrily round 
to those pledges of good-will which were 
much more sincere than the compliments 
of more splendid boards, the stranger rose 
to propose a sentiment, adapting his lan- 
guage to the homely garb in which the 
feelings of the other guests had been ex- 
pressed: “ May a good turn never be 
forgotten!”” The toast went round, but 
the stranger did net sit down. “ My 
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friends,” he continued, “ I came here this 
day to pay a debt. It is of very long 
standing, but the obligation to discharge 
it is not less absolute. ‘Thirty years ago, 
I lived in this village. There is a token 
by which that old man in the chimney- 
corner will remember me, but that is for 
his own ear. I was in trade; my means 
were small ; | was unfortunate ; I sold all ; 
and | thank God that I paid all my debts. 

“‘ Without a shilling in the world, I de- 
termined to go abroad. My resolution 
was soon acted upon, and [ communi- 
cated it to no one but the father of Alice 
Holt. On the morning of my departure, 
I met him at the mill. He was the best 
friend I ever had. He wept like a child 
at our separation, and — excuse my own 
tears — he thrust a purse into my hand, 
which I believe contained the savings of 
his life. I long struggled against receiving 
the gift, but he would hear of no excuse. 
* My wants,’ said he, ‘are few and easily 
satisfied. A little more labor will make 
me once again as rich; but for you to be 
voyaging in a foreign land, without a 
penny to buy you respect, | cannot bear 
it. Pay me if ever you should come 
home rich. If you find me gone, I may 
leave a wife or child you may return 
-” ; 

There was a deep silence in all the 
company, and the bride was in tears. 
* Alice,” continued the stranger, “ do 
not think me an intruder upon your 
mirth, if I thus call up the memory of 
the most kind-hearted man I ever knew. 
Those are sweet tears which you shed, 
and you owe them to such a father. But 
to continue my story: Your father left 
ten pounds in my hand, and I made a 
secret vow that no temptation of idleness 
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or folly should prevent me from putting 
his loan to good interest. I obtained g 
passage to one of our colonies. I engaged 
in avery humble employment, but I grad. 
ually saved money. I rose in the confi. 
dence of my master, and my salary was 
increased. I at length obtained a small 
share in his business, and exerted myself 
so much that, after some years, [ was 
admitted to half the profits. 

“* My partner died, and I stood in his 
place, an opulent British merchant. | at 
length came home with more than I de. 
serve. But my good fortune is the work 
of another’s bounty. Alice, there is the 
amount of your father’s loan. It could 
not be returned at a better season. Young 
man,” continued he, addressing himself 
to the bridegroom, “I have heard tha 
you are honest, industrious, and pious. 
Your wife has her father’s features, and, 
I trust, her father’s heart. The debt | 
have paid will be her marriage-portion, 
not the less acceptable for being unex- 
pected. It will stock a farm. Frugality 
and prudence will make it profitable to 
you.” 

Alice and her husband rose to stammer 
out their thanks —for the paper which 
the stranger presented to the bride was a 
note for a thousand pounds. The won- 
dering guests also rose with one accord— 
but the stranger was gone. 

The bridal gift was not bestowed upon 
unworthy objects. James and Alice were 
not intoxicated by their good fortune. 
They had abundance, and something for 
the necessitous. — Eng. Mag. 
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Some dogs hunt by sight, and others 
by smell. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF 


The Fountain of Youth: a Fable. 


HERE was once a fountain, which 

was fancied to possess the power 

of restoring to the old and decrepit 

the beauty and vigor of youth. It 
was said to be attended by a benignant 
fairy, which kindly wiped away the 
wrinkles of age, and gave in return a 
smooth and glossy skin; and which ex- 
changed the thin, silvery locks of even 
threescore years and ten for the luxuri- 
ant and wavy tresses of fifteen. 

It may be well believed that: such a 
fountain was often resorted to by those 
who were so idle as to wish to live their 
lives over again. But though the fairy’s 
power and the fountain’s virtue were not 
questioned, there was never a single in- 
stance in which they actually proved 
successful in banishing age and restoring 
youth. The reason we shall now disclose. 

Near the fountain was a grotto, in 
which the guardian fairy dwelt. This 
was closed by a door which no one was 
permitted to open; but the applicant was 


required to knock and declare his wishes. | 


After a long space, a faint voice was 
heard, saying, — 
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“Q mortal, who art thou that desirest 
the beauty of youth in exchange for the 
deformities of age?” 

On this demand, the pilgrim was re- 
quired to tell his name, years, and char- 
acter. These being given, the oracle 
within said, — 

‘“« Thy petition is heard, and thy prayer 
shall be granted, if thou canst rightly 
answer certain questions. Is thy soul 
young and pure ? Is thy heart tender and 
gentle as in thine early days? Is thy 
bosom unsullied with crime ? Is thy mind 
unwrinkled with worldly selfishness ? 
Will thy soul suit a face made to be the 
mirror of truth, and a form speaking only 
of love and affection? Pilgrim, | await 
thy response !” 

The petitioner generally answered, 
“Nay, fairy, my heart is not young, 
nor can I say that I have lived in in- 
nocence and purity.” 






















« And still dost thou wish for renewed 
| life, and a lengthened term of years?” 
said the spirit. 

“Yes, gentle queen, if such be thy 
| pleasure.” 





* Think, mortal, of thy request. ‘Thou 
hast had thy measure of existence. It is 
lengthened out to threescore years and 
ten; and to what end hast thou lived ? 
To sully thy bosom, which came pure 
from the hands of God ; to mark thy soul 
with sin as thy brow is furrowed by 
time. And wouldst thou have thy life 
lengthened only to add to the stains and 
scars which thou hast inflicted upon thy 
soul? Wouldst thou have more years 
only to heap up more iniquity? Nay, 
mortal, thy prayer is a mockery. A 
youthful form can only belong to a spirit 
unsteeped in habitual selfishness and sin. 
Thou hast the fairy’s answer !” 


—@—_ 


Thrift; or, Nothing is Useless, 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


OHN ScHMID was an old soldier with a 
wooden leg. He was so poor that, 
for many years, he was obliged to 
solicit alms from door to door, in the 

villages near to that in which he lived, 
which was situated on the Lake of Con- 
stance. Now, however, old John Schmid 
sits at ease in his arm-chair. He is in 
independent circumstances, yet few peo- 
ple guess how he came by his wealth. 
One affirms that he .discovered a secret 
treasure ; others have gone so far as to 
hint that he made a compact with the 
evil one. When such hints are dropped 
in my presence, I fail not to reprove the 
speakers. 1 know better the means by 
which the old soldier got rich, and I will 
tell you how it was. 

John Schmid had three sons, whom he 

had brought up well in spite of his pov- 

erty ; for he not only furnished them with 
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good advice, but with a good example, 
and suffered many privations that he 
might send them to school. One mor. 
ing in spring, as the old man was dividing 
amongst them the bread which wes to 
break their fast, he said, ‘“ My children, 
you are now old enough to gain your 
own livelihood; but you must not beg 
while there are other means of obtaining 
it: that would be taking bread out of the 
mouths of those who want it more than 
you. Pierre,” he continued, turning to 
the eldest, “you are fourteen years old, 
and have sharp eyes; use them to seek 
employment. You, Gabriel, though a 
year younger, have strong arms ; set 
them to work. You, George, though 
only eleven years, have stout legs ; profit 
by them.” 

“‘ But what,” exclaimed the three boys 
at once, “ would you have us to do?” 

John Schmid answered, “1 know that 
you have neither land to cultivate, wood 
to fell, nor flocks to tend; but there are 
many things that are thrown away as 
useless, but which, with a little industry, 
may be collected and made profitable. 
By and by I will show you how. Do not 
spend the money which you will earn in 
obedience to your wants, but economize 
it for the necessities of the future, be it 
ever so little. Could you save only a 
batz a day, each would amass, at the end 
of the year, twenty-four florins ! ” 

Upon this John Schmid set about show- 
ing his sons how they might earn their 
bread. He desired them to go in differ- 
ent directions to collect the following ar- 
ticles: first, bones, the largest of which 
they could sell to the turners, who made 
them into various useful and ornamental 
articles, while the smaller were requirca 
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by farmers for manure. Secondly, pieces 
of broken glass, to be disposed of to the 
glass-workers for recasting. As it was 
spring, he charged them to get together 
all the rose-leaves and elder-blossoms 
which fell in their way, and for which 
apothecaries give good prices. He alse 
reminded his sons that, by a little inquiry, 
the chemists would point out what other 
plants and roots they required. Uphol- 
sterers would purchase cows’ hair; sad- 
diers, coach-makers, and chair-makers, 
horse-hair. Besides these articles, he 
mentioned rags for paper-makers ;_ bris- 
les for brush-manufacturers ; quills, pins, 
hedgewood, birdweed, and several other 
things, — which might be turned into 
money with no other trouble than that 
of seeking out and collecting them. 

The sons did as they were desired, 
under the guidance of their father. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer, they col- 
lected and sold with such success, that 
their profits daily augmented. 

When autumn came, they sought things 
ofa different kind. Wherever they could 
obtain permission, they gathered wild 
fruits, some of which could be made into 
vinegar and other useful articles. From 
the woods they obtained quantities of 
acorns and the seeds of other species of 
trees, for which they obtained a good 
price, sometimes from foresters, at others 
from grain-dealers. They also got to- 
gether heaps of horse-chestnuts, and took 
them to the mill to be ground. The 
miller thought they were going to eat this 
bitter flour, and made himself merry at 
the expense of their curious taste; but 
John Schmid’s sons let him laugh, and 
took their horse-chestnut flour to the 
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ers who made use of paste, the glutinous 
ness of which it increases. Immediately 
after a warm shower, the young Schmids 
sought for mushrooms, which they dis- 
posed of to the epicures of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Having saved a quantity of birch twigs, 
rushes, and osiers, the old man and his 
sons occupied the winter months in 
making brooms, chair-bottoms, and bas- 
kets, so that their cottage appeared both 
hike a warehouse and a workshop. In 
this way the spring returned, and old 
John Schmid thought it advisable to see 
what had been gained during the year. 
On opening the box in which the cash 
had been deposited, he found that each of 
his three sons had contributed more than 
a butz a day of savings, for the money- 
box contained one hundred and four flor- 
ins and twenty-three kreutzers. At the 
sight of the hoard the sons were delight- 
ed, for they had never before seen so 
large a sum at once. John Schmid im- 
mediately carried the money to a whole- 
sale tradesman in a large town, and 
deposited it with him at interest. 

John Schmid, now no longer a beggar, 
employed himself solely in helping his 
sons to sell off the merchandise they col- 
lected. This went on for four years, at 
the end of which the family had amassed 
six hundred and fourteen florins! As, 
however, their riches increased, the 
young men grew independent in their 
manners, and disputed amongst them- 
selves; one accusing the other of not 
working hard enough, of selling too 
cheaply, or of extravagance in treating 
himself to a cup of wine rather too ofter. 
Poor old Schmid! Do all he could, he 
was unable, on some occasions, to settle 
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these discussions. Nothing seemed likely 
to cure the evil but separation ; and, ad- 
dressing his sons, he said, “ ‘Take, each 
of you, one hundred florins, and seek 
your fortunes in the world. Industry and 
economy always prosper. The rest of 
the capital shall remain in the hands of 
the banker, in case that any unforeseen 
misfortune should fall on any of us so as 
to need it. But while it remains un- 
touched, the interest will be added to the 
principal.” To this the young men 
agreed, and, taking each his apportioned 
sum, bade adieu to their father. They 
took their departure, each in a different 
direction. Pierre went eastward, Gabriel 
westward, and George towards the south. 
John Schmid grieved to part with his 
children; but he knew it was for their 
good, and bore his regrets in silence. 

Years rolled on. John Schmid grew 
old and weak, but he would not touch a 
kreutzer of his children’s capital. At 
length he fell ill, and some of his neigh- 
bors, pitying his lonely state, sent him 
relief ; others declared that they had poor 
enough of their own to support, and, 
though he had lived in their village for 
twenty-one years, threatened to send him 
away asa stranger. Upon this, old John 
wrote to the merchant who held the 
money, saying, “Send me. three hun- 
dred florins of the capital I deposited in 
your hands, for I am aged and weak, and 
for fourteen years I have not heard of my 
children. Doubtless they are dead. It 
will not be long ere I follow them to the 

ve.” 

The honest merchant promptly re- 
plied to the old man’s demand. “I re- 
turn you,” he wrote, “the sum you ask. 
The balance remaining is perhaps greater 








than you imagine. It has increased, jj, 
tle by little, to more than one thousand 
florins.” 

When the money arrived, the peasants 
stared with wonder, and declared tha: 
John Schmid must be a conjurer. By 
the old man himself, in spite of his riches, 
was unhappy. He wished to join his 
sons, Whom he thought no more. He 
would often exclaim, “I shall die in gol. 
itude ; no son is left to close my eyes.” 
However, he recovered from his illness, 
and it was destined that he should not die 
alone. 

One Sunday evening, he was seated, 
with other peasants, under a linden-tree, 
when a servant on horseback rode up, 
and inquired if any one could direct him 
to the cottage of John Schmid. The vil- 
lagers, full of astonishment, replied, “You 
need not seek him in his house, for he is 
here.” As they stared inquiries to one 
another as to what was to come next, two 
handsome carriages entered the village, 
and stopped before old Schmid’s door. 
Three well-dressed gentlemen and two 
ladies descended from the coaches, and, 
as old John made his appearance, threw 
themselves successively into his arms. 
“* My dear father,” said the eldest, “can 
it be possible that you have forgotten us ? 
[am Pierre. I have become a wholesale 
grocer at Varsovie, in Poland, and this 
lady is my wife.” 

Then the second spoke: “I am your 
son Gabriel, and also bring you a daugh- 
ter-in-law. I, too, reside at Varsovie, and 
deal in corn.” 

-Presently the third son came forwara. 
“J.” he said, “am George. I have re- 
cently returned from India, where I made 
a fortune by commerce. Seeing, by the 
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cazettes, that my brothers were in Po- 
land, | joined them, and we all agreed to 
travel hither to seek you, and to make 
you happy for the rest of your life.” 

~ Poor John Schmid was quite overcome, 
and shed tears. He invoked blessings on 
his children. ‘To you,” exclaimed one 
of them, “* we owe all our good fortune. 
Had you not taught us that nothing, be it 
ever so despised, is useless ; had you not 
made us industrioy, persevering, and 
economical, we should have still been 
mendicants.”” 

The rest of John Schmid’s life was 
spent in happiness, for one or other of his 
sons always remajned with him. The 
money Which had accumulated during 
their long absence was drawn from the 
merchant in whose hands it had so much 
increased, and employed in building a 
school for the gratuitous education of 
poor children. 

To those who, like me, were aware 
of the means by which the Schmids grew 
rich, their rise in the world is known to 
be the certain result of integrity, industry, 
and perseverance, in turning to account 
things generally considered useless. Spite, 
however, of all I can urge, one or two of 
the more prejudiced villagers shrug their 
shoulders when John Schmid’s name is 
mentioned, and insinuate that he must 
have made a compact with a certain 
nameless person. 


ee 


Some people were once talking of the 
races in England, when one of them 
turned to a child, and said, “ Did you 
ever see a racer, Bobby?” ‘ Yes,” was 
the answer, “I have seen the candles 
run.” 





Crows and Cat. 


N the spring of 1791, a pair of crows 
made their nest in a tree, of which 
there were several planted round the 
garden of a gentleman, who, in his 

morning walks, was often amused by 
witnessing furious combats between the 
crows and a cat. One morning, the bat- 
tle raged more fiercely than usual, till at 
last the cat gave way, and took shelter 
under a hedge, as if to wait a more 
favorable opportunity of retreating into 
the house. ‘The crows continued, for a 
short time, to make a threatening noise ; 
but perceiving that on the ground they 
could do nothing more than threaten, one 
of them lifted a stone from the middle of 
the garden, and perched with it on a tree 
in the hedge, where she sat, watching the 
motions of the enemy of her young. As 
the cat crept along under the hedge, 
the crow accompanied her, flying from 
branch to branch, and from tree to tree ; 
and when at last puss ventured to quit 
her hiding-place, the crow, leaving the 

trees, and hovering over her in the air, | 
let the stone drop from on high upon her 
back. 

Another instance of the sagacity of the 
crow is related by Dr. Darwin. A friend 
of his, on the northern coast of Ireland, 
noticed above a hundred crows at once, 
preying upon muscles. Each crow took 
up a muscle into the air, thirty or forty 
feet high, and then let it fall upon the 
stones, and thus, by breaking the shell, 
got possession of the animal. 


—_=g——— 


Hore is a good breakfast, but a bad 


supper. 
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MONG the pictures furnished us _ by 
Catlin, in his excellent work on the 
Western Indians, is one of a wounded 


bison, or buffalo, surrounded by a 


pack of prairie wolves. ‘The situation of 


the poor beast is sad enough. He is so 


crippled that he cannot walk, and he 
seems to be aware of the fate that awaits 


him. ‘The gaunt wolves around appear 


to be sure of their victim. Some are impa- 
tient to begin the feast, and some are more 
quietly waiting for the meal, which they 
know cannot be long deferred. 


Power or Inpustry. — “ There is no 
art or science that is too difficult for in- 
dustry to attain to. It is the gift of 
tongues, and makes a man _ understood 
and valued in all countries and by all 
nations. It is the philosopher’s stone, 
that turns all metals, and even stones, 
into gold, and suffers not want to break 
into its dwelling. It is the north-west 


The Wounded Buffalo. 








——_<——_—_—. 





The piteous aspect of the bison is truly 
affecting, and the scene altogether seems 
to have a meaning and a moral worthy 
of consideration. Is there not often a 
wolfish feeling, even in human society, 
which induces individuals to fall upon the 
wounded, each eager to flesh his fangs 
in the helpless victim? Do not even 
children often take part against one of 
their number who is in trouble; and 
do they not present a scene which re- 
sembles this sad picture of the Western 
wilds ? 


passage, that brings the merchant’s ship 
as soon to him as he can desire. Ina 
word, it conquers all enemies, and makes 
fortune itself pay contribution !” 
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Dip you ever know a man who didn’t 
consider his walking-stick a better walk- 
ing-stick than your walking-stick ? 
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The Washington Eagle. 


ue naturalist Audubon, while travel- | 


ling in Kentucky, being informed that | 
there was a nest of a large eagle on 
or near the top of some nearly per- 
pendicular rocks, was curious to know 
what species it might be, as those with 
which he was acquainted do not build in 


such situations. He was told, also, that 
these birds obtained fish by diving, in- 
stead of robbing the fish-hawk, like other 
kinds of eagles. Being informed that the 
old birds would come and feed their 
young with fish, he seated himself in 
high expectation, about a hundred yards 
from the foot of the rocks, with the per- 
sons who had given him the information. 
The following is his narrative : — 

“Two long hours had elapsed before 
the old bird made his appearance, which 
was announced to us by the loud hissings 
of the two young ones, who crawled to 





the extremity of the hole to receive a fine | 


fish. J had a perfect view of this noble 
bird, as he held himself to the edging of 
the rock, with his tail spread, and his 
Wings partly so, and hanging something 
like a bank-swallow. I trembled lest a 
word should escape from my companions 
—the slightest murmur would have 
alarmed the bird; but they entered into 
my feelings, and, although little inter- 
ested, gazed with me. 

“In a few minutes, the other parent 
joined her mate, which, from the differ- 
ence in size—the female being much 
larger— we knew to be the mother-bird, 
She, also, had brought a fish; buf, more 
cautious than her mate, ere she alighted, 
she glanced her quick and piercing eye 
around, and instantly perceiving us, she 
dropped her prey with a loud shriek, 
which communicated her alarm to the 
mate, and, hovering with him over our 
heads, they kept up a growling, threaten- 
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ing cry, to intimidate us from our sus- 
pected design. This watchful solicitude 
I have ever found peculiar to the female. 

“The young having hid themselves, 
we went and picked up the fish which 
the mother had let fall. It was a white 
perch, weighing about five and a half 
pounds. ‘The upper part of the head was 
broken in, and the back torn by the talons 
of the eagle. 

‘“‘ Being most anxious to procure both 
the old and young birds, I engaged my 
companions to return with me the next 
day ; but, rainy and tempestuous weather 
setting in, our expedition was necessarily 
postponed until the third day, when, with 
guns, &c., we repaired to the rocks. But 
we passed the whole day without seeing or 
hearing an eagle, the sagacious birds hav- 
ing, no doubt, anticipated an invasion, and 
removed their young to fresh quarters.” 

Two years after the above disappoint- 
ment, the naturalist had the satisfaction of 
killing a bird of the same kind ; and find- 
ing it a new species, he called it the bird 
of Washington, it being, indisputably, the 
noblest of the genus known to naturalists. 


—<¢@———_ 


Wrens learning to sing. 


WREN built her nest in a, box, so situ- 
ated that a family had an opportunity 
of observing the mother-bird instruct- 
ing the young ones in the art of sing- 
ing peculiar to the species. She fixed 
herself on one side of the opening in the 
box, directly before her young, and began 
by singing over the whole song very dis- 
tinctly. One of the young then attempted 
to imitate her. After proceeding through 
a few notes, its voice broke, and it lost 





the tune. The mother immediately re 
commenced where the young one had 
failed, and went very distinctly through 
the remainder. 

The young bird now made a secon 
attempt, commencing where it had ceased 
before, and continuing the song as long as 
it was able ; and when the note was again 
lost, the mother began anew where jt 
stopped, and finished it. Then the young 
one resumed the tune, and completed it, 

This done, the mother sang over the 
whole series of notes a second time, with 
great precision, and a second of the young 
attempted to follow her. The wren pur. 


sued the same course with this as wit) 


the first ; and so with the third and fourth. 
It sometimes happened that the young 
one would lose the tune, three, four, or 
more times, in the same attempt ; in which 
case the mother uniformly began where 
they ceased, and sang the remaining 
notes ; and when each had completed the 
trial, she repeated the whole strain. 
Sometimes two of the young com- 
menced together. ‘The mother observed 
the same conduct towards them as wheu 
they sang alone. This was repeated day 
after day, and several times in a day. 


ep 


AN Indian forest is the most picturesque 
scene that can be imagined. The trees 
seem perfectly animated. The fantastic 
monkeys give life to the stronger branchi- 
es, and the weaker sprays wave ove! 
your head, charged with vocal and vari- 
ously-plumed inhabitants. 


a 


Have not thy cloak to make when it 
begins to rain. 
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Correspondence. 


Ir is now some time since we have had 
a chat with such friends as favor us with 
their communications, and we therefore 
sit down to this part of our vocation with 
more than ordinary pleasure. 

We have heaps of letters around us ; 
but there are not many which need reply. 
We must acknowledge the receipt of 
a long story, entitled the “Christmas 
Crown;” but it came too late for inser- 
tion. The following will do, for it is 
kindly meant : — 


Abington, January, 1845. 
My pear Mr. Merry: 

Ever since you began to edit a maga- 
rine for children, so long have we had the 
pleasure of reading it. I say we, because there 
isa lot of us. We have read riddles and 
puzzles, enigmas and charades, stories and 
fables, history and biography, poetry and mu- 
sic, &c. &c.; but an acrostic I don’t remem- 
ber ever having seen. Now, if you think 
that the following will do to begin with, I 
should be happy to see it inserted in your 
valuable Museum. Yours forever, * 

B. 


ACROSTIC. 


Roses and tulips, with all their gay train, 

O'er garden and landscape cause beauty to 
reign. 

By the brook, or the hill-side, or light woody 
grove, 

Enchanted — delighted — on 
rove ; 

Rapt up in fond thoughts of the verdure and 
bloom, 

Till autumn’s cold frost sweeps the whole to 
the tomb. 


smiling we 


My emotions, when life seems thus passing 
and vain, 

Even wisdom and prudence can hardly re- 
strain. 





Rude winter now comes, and with sleet, hail, 
and snow, 

Right and left sends his arrows, as shivering 
we go. 

Yet I see there’s a chance, even now, to be 
cheery, 

Sitting snug by the fire, with old Robert Merry. 


My cosey old friend, no winter is found 

Unfurled in thy pages the whole season 
round ! 

Still birds sing their songs in some warm, 
sunny clime, 

Ever speaking in music, and talking in 
rhyme ; 

Unless you may tell us some odd tale that’s 
true, 

Making all of us merry, Old Merry, with you! 


The following shows that our puzzles, 
in former numbers, have given pleasure. 
and have been rightly solved : — 


Bath, Maine, February 20, 1845. 
Mr. Merry: 
I tike your Museum very much; but 
I wish you would have more long stories, and 
that you would have more puzzles. I found 
out the two you put in the February number. 
The answer to the first was ‘*‘ Thanksgiving,” 
and to the other was “* Happy New Year.” lam 
not.a subscriber, but my grandfather supplies 
me with it regularly. I should like to hear 
more about ‘* Dick Boldhero,”’ and more sto- 
ries from the ‘¢ Old Man in the Corner.”’ Your 
Museum is very interesting to me, but the 
variety is not so desirable as the long stories. 
I find it rather harder to write letters than to 
make puzzles, but want to learn, and hope 
you will excuse all mistakes. You will grat- 
ify me very much if you will insert the fol- 
lowing : — 
[ am composed of thirteen letters. 
My 9, 12, 5, 10, 2, 13, is a part of a house. 
My 10, 12, 6, is a troublesome animal. 
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My 1, 12, 5, 3, is a division. 
My 7, 8, is a personal pronoun. 
My 1, 4, 9, would be useful in building a 
=ouse. 
My 11, 12, 13, is necessary to sustain life. 
My whole is a celebrated czar. 
Yours, 


C. R. P. 





The story sent us by J. L. M. is very 
well told, but is too full of war and blood- 
shed for our pacific pages. We will try 
our hand at the fable suggested by Sophia 
E.; but she must let us choose our time. 


Our young friend S., who writes from, 
Washington, and tells us of the inaugura. 
tion of President Polk, on the fourth of 
March, ought to have given us a mor 
detailed account of the ceremony. | js 
very interesting to see a man, who has 
been chosen by millions of people to rule 
over them, undertake the solemn duty, 
and declare before earth and Heaven his 
intention faithfully to discharge his high 
trust. May he fulfil his oath, recorded 
here and on high ! 
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April Showers. 
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it true, that A - pril showers Bring from heaven 
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all the flowers? 
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Tell me, April, tell me fair, 

Bring you violets from the air? 

Do you dip them in the sky, 

To give them such a heavenly dye ? 


Tell me, April, tell me true, 
Whence the fragrance, whence the hue ; 





























Whence the lovely forms I see, 
Budding, blooming, on the lea’ 


Tell me, April, tell me right, 
Whence the blossoms, all so Sright’ 
Is it true, that April showers 

Bring from heaven all the flowers ¢ 














